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FISH THAT PLAY.. 


different species may be seen, all in their best clothes 
and best behavior. They never crowd, molest or drive 
one another away. Perfect courtesy and equality pre- 
vail, as at a festa, as if they regarded this flower as their 
Saratoga, their Newport, their Utopia. In stormy 
weather they do not assemble, nor in bright, windy 
weather. The swaying of the flowers in a strong wind 
is very annoying to them, as it prevents their clinging 
to the flower and taking their dinner in a comfortable 
manner. 

To those insects which feed upon pollen, the white- 
weed furnishes a larger supply than one might at first 
suppose. If you look within each little yellow goblet, 
nearly closed at the top by five little scallops or points, 
you will find the anthers bursting with pollen, filling the 
goblet quite full. ; 

The genial appearance of the flower wins the admira- 
tion of those insects who do not care especially for the 
pollen, It has a clean, fair, ample and inviting surface ; 
a cheerful, friendly, hospitable aspect as it stands in the 
free air. These qualities are evidently appreciated by 
its numerous visitors. Je A. 


SAMUEL F. CLARKE. 
One pleasant, sunny afternoon, two summers ago, 
I was sitting with some friends on the end of an old 
wharf that reached a long way out into the salt-water. 
From where I sat I could see the very place where the 
Monitor had its great fight with that huge steam “ Ram,” 
called the Merrimac; and while thinking of that battle 
I had been idly pulling off from the old logs of the wharf 
small pieces of bark and throwing them into the water. 
Presently something moving attracted my eye, and glanc- 
ing down I saw that about a dozen little fish, about two 
inches long, were swimming actively about and seemed 
- to be interested in the pieces of bark which I had thrown 
on the water. Very soon one of the fishes came close 
up to one side of a piece of bark, about four or five 
inches long and one inch and a-half wide, and holding 
his nose against the edge of the bark swam all along that 
- side, and then swimming under the bark, he did the same 
thing on the other side; then he swam underneath the 
bark once more and hurried off quite a little distance, 
when he turned, and swimming very rapidly toward the 
bark, suddenly bent and then straightened his body, 
just before he got to the bark, and in such a way that it 
sent him clear out of the water and over the bark. Then 
this playful little fish got another good start and jumped 
back again; and when he came down into the water, 
after a jump, he would whisk about as if it was the 
greatest fun imaginable. Then some of the other fish 
joined in the game, until there were at least a dozen of 
them that were thus playing at gymnastics. After a 
while our cook came down on the wharf and threw 
some corn husks overboard. They were taken posses- 
sion of by these playful fish at once, and after running 
their noses along the side and swimming under them 
they began jumping. But I noticed one little chap that 
made a mistake, for once when he jumped he did not 
try hard enough, and he landed right on top of the corn- 
husk and went sailing off with the tide. He did not 
stay long in his uncomfortable position however, but 
- goon managed to jump back again into the water. That 
was the only failure I saw any of them make. And now 
I would like to ask if any one else has ever seen fish 


playing? 


JUST FOR FUN. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 

Is this a reason for doing all sorts of things, good, bad, 
and indifferent? 

Do boys more than girls give that as a reason for their 
actions? 

It was a hot Sunday morning, we werea long distance 
from the church, and the one horse was lame. The 
colly, Brownie, had cut his foot, and it had been care- 
fully wrapped up in so many cloths that it became a 
very heavy leg for the other three legs to carry around. 
The skye terrier, Pog, had been washed and shut up to 
dry, the last breakfast dishes of the last comer, 10:30 
A.Mm., had been washed. The Sunday School lessons 
would not come till the afternoon, and what could be 
done till dinner was ready ? Though dinner came sooner 
on Sundays than on week days, there alwaysseemed to 
be twelve hours between each meal. 

“ Can’t we play croquet?” said Lucy. 

“No,” replied Dick. “Mamma says there is no harm 
in it, in itself, but other people think there is, and think 
you are bad because you play; soif they are right here 
among us, it is all over with us, for we must not hurt 
their feelings.” 

“Let us play Logomachy,” said Bates. 

“That’s a game,” called out Dick. 

“Tg n’t there any difference in things?” asked Paul. 

“But I can’t play it,’ said nine years old Lucy, “so 


INSECT ASSEMBLIES. 


In warm, still days, about the hour of noon, if you sit 
‘near a bunch of white-weed for fifteen minutes, you will 
behold high carnival among the insects. There they 
congregate, from the largest to the smallest, from the 
humble-bee to the thrips. We cannot tell how many 
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that settles the matter; let us do something for fun.” 

“That's the bother; some people think things are fun 
when they are not,” said Paul, gaping, though he was 
the one who was late at breakfast. 

“T wish everybody thought as I did; you call it fun 
to tease me,” said Lucy. 

“That depends,” answered Paul, the oldest of the 
four children. “It all depends on how and why you 
do it. Girls don’t do things for fun as much as boys; 
they are quieter.” 

“No they are not,” said Lucy, who always spoke of 
herself as “I and the other boys,”—“ but they are more 
afraid, and only do things for fun to each other; boys 
do it to big men.” 

“Let’s make a list of good, bad and indifferent things,” 

- said Paul, “and show it to mamma, and see what she 
says.” 

“That will be fun,’ exclaimed Lucy. 

“ Girls’ fun,” said Paul, scornfully ; but nevertheless 
being the oldest, and it being also more fun to be leader, 
he took paper and pencil and they made together three 
lists. Amidst a great deal of talking and disputing, es- 
pecially about fire crackers and conundrums, they de- 
cided upon what constitutes good, bad and indifferent 
fun. 

These lists we send to Lirrte Untry, for this is a true 
conversation, which took place July 16; and other chil- 
dren may find as much fun insettling upon what is good 
or bad as these four did, in a quiet little village, where 
there was nothing else todo. When their mamma saw 
the list, she doubted whether some of the indifferent fun 
would not have been more in its place under the head 
of bad fun. 

By indifferent fun was meant something which had 
both a good and a bad side, or was not very entertaining 
any way. 

GOOD FUN. 

Base ball, croquet, horseback riding, bicycle and don- 
key-cart riding, all kinds of games, rowing, climbing, 
swimming, painting picture books, some kinds of read- 
ing, whittling, a little sewing, and a good deal of fancy 

ed 

Fishing, gunning, catching insects,—which depends on 
howeand why you do it; robbing birds’ eggs,—which de- 

ends:on whether you are making a collection of eggs, 
and whether you always leave some ina nest; mild 
teasing, fooling people, walking and running, using 
slang phrases, jokes, conundrums,—the kind that hurts 


people, like, why are you a donkey? fire works, tor- 
pedoes. 


INDIFFERENT FUN. 


BAD FUN, 


Calling people names, throwing beans out of a bean 
blower, snapping elastics at people, putting pepper on 
flowers and giving them to a lady to smell, frightening 
others, pulling chairs from under people, robbing fruit 
trees. “smashing round generally,” and worrying ani- 
mals. 


Tus greatest truths are the simplest; and s0 are the 
greatest men. 
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In a list of “short rules for long comfort at home,” we 
find this: “Look for beauty in everything, and take a 
cheerful view of every event.’ We hope you are look- 
ing for and finding the beauty all these bright weeks of 
summer, and that you will get so accustomed to the 
“cheerful view of things” that the habit will not fail 
you as the work days return: 


Prruars you have read, in the August Wide Awake, the 
verses which told about “Child Reinie,” and how the 
laurels went to church ; have seen the beautiful frontis- 
piece, which gives you a picture of the little girl herself 
bringing her royal branch of the forest king of flowers.. 
Reinie had longed to speak out her joyous gladness 
that beautiful Sabbath morning, and her one small self, 
with the tiny bit of a voice, seemed so lost and little in 
the great monster church, as she remembered how it 
had been other days when she had stood and sung with 
all her heart and voice among the others there, that a 
thought came to her of something she could do that 
would speak more plainly the praise of God than any- 
thing she could sing; so she went and got the laurel and 
set it in the church with its royal clusters of bloom, as a 
glad thank-offering. She had found what a blessing it 
is to let the overflow of her happiness speak itself in an 
action. You will think of this, perhaps, when, at church, 
you see the vase of flowers standing near the preacher, 
or the trailing vines and cross of blossoms arranged in 
front of the pulpit, and remember that it all means the 
same ; that the same wish in the hearts of the people 
leads them to place the flowers there as brought Rei- 
nie’s great blooms of laurel. 


A SON’S LOVE FOR HIS MOTHER. 

Of all the love affairs in the world, none can surpa 
the true love'of a big boy for his mother. It is a lors 
noble and honbrable in the highest degree to both. I 
do not mean merely dutiful affection: I mean a love 
that makes a boy gallant and courteous to his mother 
ee leh he Sie love with her. I never knew 
a boy “turn ou adly who began b ing i 
with his mother.—Scattered Seeds, See 


NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. 
If you’re told to doa thing - 
And mean to do it really, 
Never let it be b halves; 
Do it fully, freely, 


Do not make a poor excu: 
Waiting, weak Gureleadyae 
All obedience worth the name 
Must be prompt and ready. 


Don’t do right unwilling) 
nd stop to plan and mpeacie: 


’ Tis working with the heart and soul 


That makes our duty pleasure. 
—Phebe Cary. 
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WHAT TO READ. 


A YORK AND A LANCASTER Rose. By Anni i 
Oo, N Ye Bros Fre y Annie Keay. MacMillan & 


You boys and girls who read English history know 
about the “ Wars of the Roses,” and why a certain red 
rose is called a Lancaster rose, and a certain white one 
a York rose ; but thisstory has nothing to do with the great 
rival houses of York and Lancaster. Itis about two little 


~ girlsof 12 years, who were both named Rose. The Lancas- 


ter Rose was so called because of her very rosy complex- 
ion, andthe York Rose because her fair baby face look- 
ed to her mother’s eye like the sweet, pure York rose 
which was blossoming beside the cottage door of her 
country home when her little girl was born. The Lan- 
caster Rose was the daughter of a learned professor and 
a gentle invalid mother, and she lived in an elegant 
house, in which there were plenty of servants. She had 
several brothers and sisters and many friends, and a 
German governess, whose only fault was that she was a 
trifle too strict about having her pupils speak German 
for several hours every morning. 

This little Rose of the rosy cheeks, whose every want 
was supplied, who knew nothing about labor or cold or 
hunger or any of the sorrows of poverty, went one rainy 
day with her aunt to visit a hospital and home for the 
poor, kept by some good Sisters in a narrow street in a 
distant part of London, and there she met the other 
Rose, whose cheeks were pale and dirty, and her dress 
thin and ragged ; who had a sick mother in the hospi- 
tal, and a father who got drunk and threw his boots at 
her; who also had two younger sisters, and a little 
brother Teddy who was always wanting to play circus- 
man and stand on his head in the street in the most in- 
convenient and dangerous places; and she had work to 
do which she often neglected, as little girls will when 
mother is sick or absent, and she was rather unhappy 
about that ; so altogether the life of this little York Rose 
was as different from that of the Lancaster Rose as you 
can well imagine. But the story goes on to show us 
how great was the influence which they had upon each 
other’s lives. The Lancaster Rose grew thoughtful and 
earnest in trying to help the dear little York Rose, 
whom she loved and pitied, and the York Rose was en- 
couraged to do better in her poor little home, by the 
kindness and interest of the Lancaster Rose; the 
brighter days which came after a while to the poor fath- 
er and mother, and so to the little York Rose herself, 
were found to have come out of that first meeting of the 
two Roses on that dark, rainy evening at the hospital, 
where one had gone with her aunt on a visit of charity, 
and the other to visit her sick mother and warm herself 


and her little sisters and brother by the good Sisters’ 
fire. : 
The story is a'good and beautiful one, and is especial- 


ly valuable as illustrating the ideas which underlie the 
new charity of our time. It shows us that, to help the 
poor truly, we must first come into sympathy with them ; 


_and next, that we must teach them to help themselves. 


And there is one other lesson, too, which we would all 
do well to heed, which is, that in trying to help others we 
help ourselves to be brave and strong and true; and so 
we not only do good, but get good, from every effort and 
every act of self-sacrifice for the good of others. L. &. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


HE. 8. ADAMS. 


1G at- 

A few days ago I was walking along a dusty road just 
outside the city. The plank side-walk was bordered on 
both sides by common weeds. The day was warm and 
the way seemed long. To take my thoughts from the 
heat and dust, I began to count the kinds of wild flowers 
that grew within my reach. I was amazed to find that 
in so unpromising a place, in the course of half a mile, © 
I could count twenty-eight varieties. Among these were 
four kinds of thistles, two clovers, the dandelion, which 
this year lingers late, one wild rose—“ all its lovely com- 
panions were faded and gone,’—two species of wild 
sun-flower, a daisy, the pretty yellow flower of the wood- 
sorrel, the white star of the black nightshade, three 
kinds of mints, the purple balm, so common at this 
season, the blue skulleap, with its helmet calyx, the 
spiderwort—almost the prettiest of blue flowers,—the 
fragrant vine, sometimes called wild cucumber, or wild 
balsam-apple,—and many others. I got so interested in 
my search that I was sorry when the hot, dusty walk 
was over. 

As often happens, in a collection of wild flowers, the 
greatest number of these flowers that could be grouped 
together belonged to the Composite family, which’ con- 
tains more flowers than any other, and which can be 
recognized at aglance. See, if you can not learn to tell 
it. It has flowers, therefore is pheenogamous. It has 
net-veined leaves, therefore belongs to the exogens. It 
is mono-petalons—that is, the corolla is made of one 
piece,—now, when I tell you that the dandelion, sun- 
flower, aster, daisy and the thistle belong to this family, 
you will not understand what I can mean when I say 
the flower has only one petal. Still itis true—for what 
we call a dandelion is really not one, but a great many 
little flowers all compacted into one head. Each has its 
ring of stamens—five—fastened together by the anthers; 
in the center of each is the pistil terminating in the 
ovary; each has its calyx or outer covering, and is as 
perfect as any pond lily or rose, can be. Some of these 
flowers are all made up of strap shaped corollas like the 
dandelion; others, like the sun-flower, have an outer 
row of strap-shaped flowers—usually imperfect—the 
real: flowers being in the center or disk and tubular in 
shape; but they all agree in being composed of many 
flowers, each when perfect, having its tube of five’ 
stamens and one pistil in the center. The style or 
stem of the pistil is split down part of the way. You 
need a microscope to be able to ‘observe carefully all 
about these flowers, but the family is easily distinguish- 
ed. Now I should like to have you make up your mind 
whether the clover belongs to this family or not,—and 
whether the golden-rod has all its flowers strap-shaped, 
or if some or all are tubular? 


The man who feels certain that he will not succeed is 
seldom mistaken. ; 


He is not worthy of the honeycomb that shuns the 
hive because the bees do sting.—Shakespeare. 
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“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series XIII. 


STUDIES OF JESUS. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


(The younger children may pass over the parts marked *) 


LESSON V. 
SETTING OUT TO PREACH. 
I. NOT WELL UNDERSTOOD AT HOME. 


All this time, while great thoughts were passing in the mind of Jesus, 
his father and mother did not much understand him. He was probably 
not a very good carpenter, his mind was so much on other subjects. Jo- 
seph was disappointed in the turn the youth had taken, his lack of inter- 
est inthe shop and his visionary notions of a heavenly kingdom to be 
established on earth. What asad failure the young man was going tobe, 
with no taste for carpentering, and his head full of such a strange fancy ! 


*IT, BOOKS AND SOLITUDE, 


Finding so little sympathy among his kinsfolk, Jesus was led the more 
to read the books of his people, from which he had first caught the spirit 
of prophecy. He went on, too, and read other books, not canonical, es- 
pecially one by another Jesus, who had lived about 200 years before. You 
will find this in the Apocrypha following the Old Testament in some 
bibles. See how many sayings in it are substantially repeated in the 
gospels. (Compare Matt. V: 5, with Eccles. IIT: 20; Matt. V:8 with 
Eccl’us. XIV: 2; Matt. V: 11 with Eccl’us LV: 28; Matt. V: 23 with Eccl’us. 
XXXV:1-3; Matt. V: 25 with Eccl’us VIII: 1 ff; Matt. V:34 with He- 
cl’us. XX VII; 14: Matt. VI: 3 with Eccl’us XXXII: 238; Matt. VI: 12; 
with Eccl’us XXVIII: 2; Matt. VI: 14 with Eccl’us XVIII: 13; Matt. 
VI: 15 with Eccl’us XXVIII: 4,5; Matt. VI: 19,20 with Eccl’us XXIX: 
11, 12; Matt. VI: 22 with Eccl’us IIL: 25; Matt. VII: 7,8, with Eccl’us IT: 
10, 11, VI: 27; Matt. VII: 11 with Hecl’us XVII: 29. These are some of 
the strikingly parallel passagesin three chapters of Matthew. Read ‘‘The 
Wisdom of Jesus Sirach,” and see how many more indications you can 
find that Jesus of Nazareth used to read the same book.) 


Ill. STROLLS IN THE COUNTRY. 


When he found that he could not talk with his father or mother of his 
project, Jesus often took to the country about Nazareth, spending many 
hours in solitary walks, thinking of what he would do. It seemed to 
him that he must go and speak to the people, in the synagogues and in 
the streets, the high thoughts that were ever uppermost in his mind; 
that he must take up the work of a prophet in Israel. Then the thought 
would come, Who was he that he should do this thing? Was not the 
land full of men better qualified by birth and training for the task? 
What could a carpenter’s son, who had only read his Bible and a few lit- 
tle books beside, do towards reforming the world ? 


IV. THE BAPTISM. 


Sometimes he would pursue his walks many miles, and stay from home 
or days together, going to the valley of the Jordan and on to the wilder- 
ness of Judea. There he saw John in the full tide of a vigorous career, 
preaching repentance and administering his rite of baptism to thousands. 
Jesus was so much drawn to the preacher that he joined the company of 
his followers and was baptized with the rest in the Jordon. (Matt. IIT: 
13.) Here was proof that a man of humble birth and little education, if 
he had a burning word to utter, could successfull¥ take up the vocation 
ofaprophet. The sight of this rude man, doing something like what he 
himself had so long thought of doing, brought the crisis in the mind of 
Jesus. Should he now break over the barriers and enter upon the work 
of a prophet? “The time had come to decide this question, Where did he 
go to decide it? (Matt. 1V: 1.) 


*V. THE TEMPTATION. 


The story is legendary, but this is the main point of it Jesus was 
having the struggle out with himself as to hisown career. Should he go 
back to carpentery, keep on making plows and ox-bows, or whatever 
the business was, or should he disappoint his friends, and in the face of 
all obstacles and apprehensions become a preacher? Was his idea of 
the kingdom sound and safe to venture upon? or was it a hallucination 
of his own brain, the preaching of which at most would only make 
another sect of fanatics? The story represents these fears and suspicions 
as an evil spirit, luring him to desist from his undertaking, (Matt, IV. 
1-11.) Finally the combat with doubt and fear is over, and he is‘happy. 
How is this happiness represented ? (11) What was his decision ? 


VI. LEAVING NAZARETH. 


It was of no use for him to commence preaching in Nazareth. If he 
tried it, he soon found that nobody cared to hear the carpenter’s son 
People tossed their heads and said he was getting above his business. 
Where did he go to live? (Matt.IV:13.) Point out the place on the 
map. On what sea is it situated? What abstract is left of his first ser- 
mon there ? (17) ; 


LESSON VI. 
THE SERMONS. 


We have seen that Jesus became a teacher of religion only after much 
conflict of feeling. He had no ambition to make a display of his powers, 
or cut a distinguished figure. He spoke because he had something to 


say. 
I, THE MANNER OF HIS PREACHING. 


He went to Capernaum, but not because the parish there invited him 
to its pulpit at agood round salary. There was no pulpit, no parish and 
nosalary. Hespoke in the synagogues, on the common, by the lake, 
wherever and whenever opportunity offered. His sermons were not 
written. Men who start great movements among the common people 
do not read to them. They speak asmantoman. Nowadays, the sten- 
ographer takes down the orator’s words as fast as he utters them. But 
Jesus had no stenographer, and only points in his discourses were pre- 
served, and such sayings as by repetition or emphasis were impressed 
upon the memory of his listeners. It was not his custom to take a text, 
as our preachers commonly do, from the bible; any little incident served 
to suggest the topic of discourse, which always tended to the central 
thought of the kingdom of heaven. He felt no necessity, as our preach- 
ers do, of talking a certain length of time, but was always free to stop 
when he got through, which was generally pretty soon, so that even the 
children did not get tired. As his preaching was mostly in the open air, 
there was no organ, no choir, no liturgy. Not even a prayer was said 
but he at once opened his mouth and taught them. 


Ii, THE EFFECT OF HIS PREACHING. 


It was not long before he had audiences. Whatever his neighbors in 
Nazareth may have thought of the carpenter becoming a prophet, in 
other parts of Galilee throngs gathered about him wherever he went. 
Some came from the fancy, common in those days, that the man of God 
must have power to heal the sick—a motive much magnified, no doubt 
by the gospel writers, whose aim was greatly to exalt Jesus—but many 


more came because they loved his earnest, pointed, convincing talk. 
Sometimes the multitude reclined upon the grassy slope of @ mountain, | 


while he, sitting upon a little eminence, spoke to them of his kingdom 
and of the duties of those who would enterin. (Matt. V: 1.) Sometimes 
they lined the sea-shore, he addressing them from a boat upon the quiet 
water. (Matt. XIII: 2.) Sometimes,in their eagerness to hear him 
they forgot their dinners (Matt. XV: 32), which is probably more than 
can be said of any preacher in these days. 


*III, THE SAYINGS, 


It does not always follow that the sermon is good because it draws a 
crowd. But that is a great preacher whocan draw a crowd witha good 
sermon. From the few remembered passages which the gospels pre- 
serve of the discourses of Jesus, we see that they were of the highest or- 
der;and putting this with the fact that they were listened to by multi- 
tudes, how incalculable seems the loss that they were not fully reported 
More than a hundred years afterward, some one, sensible of this, under- 
took to reproduce them out of his own head (John’s Gospel), but, of 
course, with unsatisfactory result. Scattered through the other Gospels 
we find about all there is of Jesus’ words that can be considered gen 


uine. 
*IV. THE “SERMON ON THE MOUNT.” 


One collection of these we may briefly consider. Where do we find 
what is called ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount?” As you read it, does it 
seem to you like a connected discourse? Might it not be better called 
“Fragments from a score of sermons on the Mount?” These are the 


remembered passages from all the early part of Jesus’ teaching. We > ; 


may be sure he didn’t mix upa hundred topics in one discourse. Little 
minds ramble round; the great mind deals with only one thing at a 
time. Looking into these fragments (Matt. V., VI., VII.,) let us see 
what the character of the teaching is. Is the tone cheerful, or gloomy ? 
Do the verses read as though the speaker thought mankind by nature 
corrupt and hopelessly lost? Does he say anything about atonement or 
salvation by the shedding of his blood? Are his words threatening or 


consoling? Does he pronounce curses or blessings? Does he Say any-. 


thing of the importance of ceremonies, the need of observing holy days, 
keeping Lent or counting beads? What is it, then, he would have peo- 
pledo? (V:42,44; VI: 3,6; VII: 5,7,12.) Weseethat these are words 
greater than John’s, John had preached repentance and remission of 
sins that are past; Jesus added to this provisions for avoiding sins in the 
future, In the kingdom of heaven which he sought to establish on 


earth, the citizens were to be perfect, as their Father in heayen is perfect. 


